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ABSTRACT- 

A study was made of the way part-time student^ are . 
served by the four, graduate schools of social work in Texas: 
University of Texas in Austin (UT), University of Texas at Arlington 
• (UTAH University of Houston, and the Worden Schbol ^£ Social Service 
of Our Lady of the Lake University .(OLLU) a Each school offers at 
least one type of part-time program, but while the University of ^ 
Houston has only the part-time, Von-campus model, each o£ the other 
three schools has satellite model programs also. Both UT and UTA 
utilize ot<her colleges as their 4vfi-campos instructional sites^ and 
OLLU utilizes training facilities. The number of students admitted 
each year Ganges from a low of, abbut 15 students (ottu) to a high of 
about 30 students at UT's OffTsitel program. All three schools have 
the same admissions criteria fot l^th programs. ^However, both OLLU 
and UTA require a period of r'esidence on the main campus that ranges 
from 15 weeks at OLLU to 32 weeks for UTA studertts. The .UT program is 
completely off^site, with no Austin residence requirements. 
Information was also obtained on: the academic rank ofT^acuIty; 
involved in off-site, parf-time master's of social work programs; 
academic advising for students; course sequencing by semester; field " 
placements; and grading systems. (SW) • . ' " ^ 
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Part-time education on. the post^secondary level* has 
•existed isince before the'.turn of the century, particularly . 

' i * * * r ' ' ' ' . "'^ 

professional schools such as law, medicine, and social vrork^ ^ 
HoweVej,. the literature does not reflect this, and the model, 

- • . * • • 

chosen by "the American educational community was that of the 
traditional full-time student for whom attending college or 
pi^ofessional schpol. was his/her life work, s , 
' , Hdwever, in the mid-1970s, the part-time undergraduate y 
student, began to achieve at least a modicum of attention f rom 

■ "r- - ■' w 

sectors of the ppst -secondary educational world other than the 
community college. ^ Some of this. push to serve the part-time, 
nontraditional studeiit on the part of th«- educational establish?pC 

, ^ / ' ' ' - ' ^ '"^> 

ment was the result of the wdman*s movement, the War on Poverty^K*- 

and the pressure from the federal government to bring minority 

group members into partnership, with the more affltipht (Carneige . • 

':pmmission, ,1983) . Further, this federal drive to "open c^ollege 

attendance to minority groups and women as well. as the push 

towards affirmative action, which aljso impacted women and 

minority groups, probably also influenced the fQrmal opening of 

college and post-graduate admissions to the part-^me student, 

and forced some recognition of this student's special IMe 

.situation and unique needs. Additionally, the "proliferation, of .• 

colleges and universities during the 1960s and 1970s and the- 

need of' these institutions for students' may have been instru- 

mfental in drawing the administration's attention to the part:tiroe 

student as' a relatively profitable market to be tapped. Other • 

t ■ ' • . ■ 

factors affecting 'the acceptance of >he part-time student role ■ 

were the' higher ' cost of tuitioji and declining federal support 



for tTainee ships. : ^ * , . , % 

'Cross C1975, p* 58) pointed out that by 1972 /'the 
number of part-time students, began to exceed the number of 
full-time students in institutions of higher education." By 
I%78, the growing impact of* Reaganomics signalled that federal ^ 
dollars would no longer- be /re ely available for the needs, of ; ..f^;^- 
higher education. The p.art-time student thus became a vital r,;;-^^] 
component of the educational marketplace. In spite of this "''^ 
fact,' there is a dearth of material specifically 'devoted to the.^', 

** 

* . * * 

part-time student, especially the "graduate or professional ,scliool:> 
part-time student. Graduate socia.1 work education follows" this 
trend, barely admitting, the existence. of the part-time graduate 

student. . ^ a ?v • 

^ "fii ' 

< PART-TIME GRADUATE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION ♦ 
V , ■ . . , 

Part-time social work education i?* often represented 

as a fairly recent entry into the field of social work education. 

Boynton (1981, p. 60) states: ' ' ' 

Our awareness o£ the emerging change in Social , Work^ 
Education has come sl&wly* In fact, some ui\iV'ersities 
' .have only recently begun to provide services to a 
"new^' type of student. * ^ 

' • * » -T ; 

Bragg (1981) presents a plausible rationale for Boynton *s \ 

statement: • * 

In our era when graduate school enrollments are ^ 
dropping and competition for students within the 
helping profession is heating up, gradu5|.te social 
work education has remained an anachronism, 

• • • • •■• •■• - f- ■ ■ ■ : 

Establishing programs for part-time students vrould 
appear to be the answer to several . . , problems. . - 

In a time of shrinking enrollments, this may be / 
the most effective way of reaching new' groups of 
potential students, ' (p. 8) ' 



'•-Historical Eoundatidns 

However, the toots of part -time education, on the gradate 
level ar.e .woven deep into the^ professional history of social 
work. The prestigious New York School of Social Wark», nov{ 
tlie Columbia University School of Social Work, has a long 
history o'f service to part-time sj:udents. 

. Meier (1950), -stated, that when the. School -of ' Philanthropy 
(an early name for the New York School of Social Work) opened 

♦ 

in>the fall of 1904> a program of p^rt-^time courses in the 

winter mon>|;hs/had already been in operation fot twx'yekrs. , 

These part-time students, who numbered about ISO per year, met . 

onQe or i>*ice a neelcjbg^ween October Wnd Apri^* and came 'from. 

New York City. Each' winter school session included/ about 40^ 

lectures and some agency visits "and dbs.eryafional trips. Tjiis* 

course of study was intended to serve the need^ 1>f three 

classes of persons: / * " >^ ; ' . - 

(1) those who are professionally eng^aged. in> work for, * . 
charitable societies, and agencies for .social<^ uplift ,^ 
and who desire to know more about the s^ources cf aid / . 
they are required to use,^ (2.) those who are^ employed^ 
as iielpers in institutions, and wish broader jkhowledge 
; of ideals and methods, X3) the •.charitable laity* who . ^ 
' ' are actively supporting with money. and personal>service, 
such societies, agencies and institutions, an^ dfesire 
to know how .they , can help most wiseiyv (Meier, 1950, p.' 1 

. ^ t \' ' '* \ 
The New York 'School continued to grow, and »part-4:ime' : 

Students alsb continued to seek admission. It. was thought 
necessary to place some restriction on, the enrollment Df part'* 
time students in order ^.to strengthen the pfogram for full- ^ 
time students, becauge the discussion method of teaching then - 
'used required that the clasS size be limited. By 1932, part- 
time students were permitted to enroll only in certain designated 



sections of. some courseis/. • * TX 

-* ' . Neyer,theles§ , the Sdjiool felt .a responsibility' to . . 

provi4e opportunities for partial training;* in* 1929, \ - 
■ ^ ' ?nSo^*"S^'^"^^ enrolled for individual, cours^ps, . aid in 

1938, there were 1,086 such students. (Meier, 1950, p. .81) 

It seems cle.ar that part-time students in relatively large numbWs 

were a part* of the histafy of .the New Yort.Sphool.. ' " . 

"~ . The- school' established by the Chicago Commons which, • 

• became a .part of^the Univer'sity Chicago in IS 20' similarly 

educated part-time social workers in its~sarly years. However, 

Julia. Lathrop and^Edith Abbott ended the school's Connection * 

T^ith, part-time graduate education when they assumed the reins - " 

. , ■ . • ■ • . • 

of the school in 1920 (Taylor, 1936). ■ Thus-, part-time •* ' 

^ graduate social, work education figured in the history,^ of two 

very prominent schools, among others*. In the early days; 

-the enrollment of the part-time student wa^ eiicouraged to serve ♦ 

the need of the profession, that is, the need- for trailed 

, ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

workers, without^l-osing workers to grad^uate" study when, they 

' .■ - ' ^ 

could not be spared from their prof es'siopal , duties . 

* . ' ■■ ' 
The statistics on social work education which were pub-^ 

lished in the Social -Service Review , beginning wi^h the 1934-B5 

sciiool year, and later by the' Council on Social Work Education 

• , ■ - . r '. 

beginning in 1954, also reflected consistently a good percentage 

* * • . • 

of part-time students. The number ebbed and flowed with the 

need^ of 'the' profej?sion for workeri>,,-but wa« always- abactor 

in the e^uqation of social workers-. . & 

Recent Developments 

A 'major impetus to the deyelopijient of formal programs" 

designed for the needs of part-time students 'came about in 

the 1970,s. During this decade*, the need of . rural areas for 



professional social, i^orkers was, recognized, and parapro- . 
fessii^alS .were encouraged td^^ gain professional standing. 
Some of this' incentive v^was 'generated by ^social' justice issues / 
raised during x the pi^ceding decade, but the btirjgeoning . fedferal 
deficit and •'Reagonoml-cs" also provided their dwn spqcial ih- 
centive. Much of the federal money previously a^lXocated to th^ 
education of social workers ceased to ,f low by the ceiid of the ; 
1970s; shifting federal priorities favored competing disciplines 
engineering, computer science, business, journalism, and ^aw, 

,and the defe/ise establishment. ^ . 

Many ('schools of social work had expanded during the 

.late 3 960s and early 1970s and 'new programs had been^ accredited 
to meet *the needs^ of both^ social work students with federal 
traineeships, and ui^derserved- ^reas, including child welfare.,, 
community mental health, and rural areas. Although by ^he end 
of the 1970s, the federal ttairieesrhips .ha^^or tVe njost part 



ceased to exist, aji .eyen greater propbrt^ion of the population ^ 
was jmderserved by t\ie social work community ^as a result *bf 
widespread unemployment and its >a'ttendart:t conditions in some 
areas of the country. Many graduate schools of .sgcial.wprk 
rose ^0 th^e challenge and either broadened existing pro^rami 

or establisheM new programs to meet both: .the needs of working 

. - ^ ' \ - ♦ * . . ' . ' 

students and their- own need for ^Airvival. ^ " 

The Case of Texas . . ^ . * ' 

* * * 

By. the late 1970s and the early 1980s, Texas, like the 

rest,*of the nation, had problems with an under served populatioa 

in many part^ of the state. 'The problems df tlje state were 

exacerbated hy a large population of disadvantaged Mexican- 



Americcpis, a red-neclc dOfninated legislature, unemployment in 
the formerly booming oil-dependfent East Texas .area, economic 
pt^ssures- on the Texas -Mexico bprdet stemming^ from Mexico ^s \ 

o ■ ■ • - 

1? ' • • 

.internal problems, and a huge influ^i of unskilled workers from 

other parts, of the country. Added to these circumstances was 

the poverty of - thfe huge rurAI areas (Card, 1983). ^ 

. The situation in the state was sjich that the graduate 

'Sdhools in Texas were open' to the resurgence of |)art-time 

students* in social work education^' Texas, roughly analogoui 

in area to New England plus the Mddle* Atlantic ^states (Carol 

1983), housed only four graduate schools of social. >rork^wi thin ' 

the state. These were the Worden Scihool of Social Service of\ 

Our Xady of the Lake University, dating from the early •1940s;\ 

the School of Social Work at the University of Texas in AuNSt ii^, 

' — / ■ ■ . ^ ■ ' 

established in the early ;L950s, the oldest, and most prestigiotjs 

of the state* schools; the school at the University of Houston,! 

■ ^ . , I ' ' 

serving East Texas ; and finally, the School at the University U 

of Texas at Arlington, a suburb of Dallas/Fort", Worth, serving 

the nprth central portion of the state. Colhiiared to- the i , 

Northeast and Mi'ddle Atlantic portion of .the United States, a 

great deal* of the state was stj^ll unserved, including the 

border areas and most of the rural counties. Thps, the need • 

for inaovative p.rogramming was very great^ for Jd«ny human service 

" ^ <: ^ ' ' ^ 

employees were unable to atten^ full-time for personal and 

financial reasons, and because they simply could not be spared 

from their professional duties. In order" to determine thf " 

pattern of part-time graduate social Work educational programs 

in Texas, ,the deans of, the four scl^^ols Cor .their designated 



representatives) were surveyed. / ^ 



NatiQnal Models >and , Issues V . / ^ ' . < 

Program models, in Texas wexe presumed to be little 
, . * ' / - ' • 

different than.tiiose available nationally, .^Leuenberger et al 

* . . ' " / \ ^ ' " . ^ * 
(1983) identified three general program mode.is in us^ 

nationally to serve part-time' students • These are: , . 

* I,.; the permanent "sattellite model'* in which gour.se / 

instruction- is provided at specif ic "and- permanent * , 

' off campus locations; * I 

^ 2. , the transient "satellite'model" in xvhich the . 

school of social work' does not maintain a permanelrit. 

. off campus learning site; and , . , , / 

3. a part-time on-^campus pj?t)gram in which stude;rits 

attend classes duHilg evening- hqufs or on weekends • 

Another m6dei., not "d^s^cussed By Leuenberger et al. (19 830 , 

would allow pai3t-time . students to ^krticipate in regular 

• \ . ' ^ ' . * ' t " ' 

classes, with fu3M-*time students • - * . . . 

• Issues facing, the Texas programs, and. models , of part- ' 

time education were assumed to be little different than ' - 

those facing' other programs,. nationally* leuenberger et , al 

(1983) identify ,a'dmission^'^*eqaliremen-ts .as a frequently expxes 

sourcffe of concern;, and faculty deployment*, course content, 

field placement, 'socializf ti on and' educatipnal resources as . 

potentiax problems in thfe estjablishment 'of payt-time psspgr^s. 

Thus, Leuehberger questionnaire which addressed these-areas 

/" ,^*« 
'specifically was administered to the des^Jgnate^ respiondents 

In each of the 'four Texas graduate" schools of social workT 

■ ■ i ■ .. •■ ' ~ ? ' 

METHODOLOGY ' v . k A 

The questionnaire was= mailed to the four oeans' of 
graduate schools. of social work in Texas. They wef^ pked,*-. ■' 



ta coiftpl^te the questionnaire or to route it to the person in 

charge* of the partHime program^ They were adyised that a 

" ^ - * . • ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^' ^ 

^.£o;lloW-up telephone call would be -made aljoutjtwo weejcs after the 

reception oi the in^trumeht in "^ttober 1983. ^ At th§ time of . * 

tfte ghone call, if the deans , preferred, the answers could be , 

.given oraJLly to the Interviewer* However, all ^respondents chose 

^to c^)mplete..t1i6 questionnaire., In addition, an interview was set 

up so that any o1>her problems or coh^rns, about' the part-time pr<)grajhs 

**cou>ld be aired^ If* the deans chose, the phone citll could' be Y ^ 

routed to the*person in charge pf the part-time program. The 

dean* at Houstoi^^ Dan Jennings, *was the dnly dean io rtespond ^» 

personally to the questionnaire and the phone call* The assistant 

^* \ '* I * . " . ^ - ^ ' 

de*an"of^ the Wprden siphool who is in charge of the part-time V 

. ' - • '.J y , ' ^ . - - • 

^* * ^ % * 

-.prograirt,*' and the associate dean at the JJnivei6;sity jof Texas at ^ • - 



Arlington* responded to the questionnaire and phone call. /In 
the case of the Assistant dean at WoTdeh^ discussion toojc place - 
in a face-to-face interview.) The person responsible for ^ screening 
admissions .at the ^graduat^ level at ;the Univefsit^^ of Texas at 
^Austin responded^to the Questionnaire, a^nd al^p took p.art in a 
, face-to-face interviews In addition, the associate dean at the 
Univei:sity pf Texa$ at ^Austin &lsb responded' td*' questions dealing 
with his perception of the* paxt-time progr^.' 

SURVEY RESULTS . [ * ^ . " ' ^ : ' ' 

^J<1\ .four graduate *scTiool,s qffer 'at least one type of ,p^rt- 
time program^ according to. the .criteria identified t>jr I^euenbexger*-' 
Oiily one school, the University"^ of Houston, has/only the part* .|>,^^ 

^ / - • . ; ' ^ • ^ " , " 

time on campu^, model. Dean O^n Jennings staged that the criteria^|^/ 



- . t 

lb 



for admissions, course tequirements , faculty, advising,^ sequencing;, 
and. field practik:um aire identical with the, full-time master 's"p,rogr am 
He also stated that students in the full-.time program were free tp < - 
convert to the partrtime 'program and .vicQ versa. He obsefved a 
good integration of students in the part-time program with the ^^ 
full-time program students, probably as a result of shared classes' 
and shared facalities. Dean Jennings, in common with the other 
.Texas graduate school deans or their representatives, was very 
pleasec^ with the. maturity, scholarship, and mativation of the ' , 
part-time students, as well as the dimension of richness added 
to the classroom as ^a result of these students*' experience and 
maturity. ^ ^ * t ' ; 

The University of Texas at Austin (UT)., and University of 
Tex-as at Ai^lington' (UTA) , and -the Worden School of Social ^Sfervice 
of Our Lady of the Lake University (OLLU) all have satellite 
i^odel^ programs. The satellite program at UT is based in- "El Pa&o, 



and is in the second year of its first cohort of students. 
OLLU has sponsored satellite prdg^ams at. El Paso, Abilene, and 
Midland, and|is currently sponsc^ring a. second* cohott of .students 
at Midland 



'and DaM 



iland^N^. UTA formerly prese4ted programs in (^anyon, J^acogdpches, 
""Uas, and is presently offering satellite programs iti both ^ 
Lubbock"' and ^Commerce.- 4 ' ' ^ . . . . ^ 

Both UT*and UTA utili^ife other, colleges or universities as 
thei/* off -camptis ''instructional sites,, and OLLU" utilizes trainning 
faciMt^es. tW number ,6f| students- jdmitted each'y^^^i^ ranges 
f^m a low of .approximately* 15 students* (OLLU) to a 'high of ] / 
approxi&tely .3D student/s at* UT's^off site program. Bq^th OLLU and>^ - 



UTA have a specific administrator who is re^pdi^sible for the 

^ * „ .■ • - 




alternative MSV/ program on a pa^t-time basis and in addition, to' 
other duties**' ^ ^ ' 

All three schooisTiave th^* Same admissions criteria for 
both programs* Howevjer, both pLLU and UTA require a. period of^ 
residence on the main campus which ranges from IS^eeks s^t OILU 
to 52' weeks for UTA students. The UT program 'is completely p;ef -site 
with no Austin rBsidence^ requirement, rtqwever, faculty involved 
in the -^t href e . al^terna^i^ MSW, programs did show some variation* 
See TaSle I below. . ' / . 

\ - " TAfeLE I ^ * ; 

Faculty Rank of Faculty IJnvolved inL Off Site Part-Time MSW Programs , 



UT * , UTA OLLU ^- 



Full Professor 1 ^ 2 S 

Asst)c. Profession M 2 1 

Asst. Professor ^ I 

Instructor ' \ - ^ 

Lecturer ' i \ 

Training Specialist . 1 ^ / • 

Adjunct Assistan-t Professor , 1 



^T showed the widest variety of faculty membeirs by rank ^ejaching 

-in the -program, and the fewest i!^<^^Y^oi%ssoxs . flpwever, half 

their faculty in the alterpiative MSW program: are associate pro- 

fessors*. WA had four faculty members assigned to the alternative 

MSW program, which was the-'tewest number of faculty committed to * 

* * 

the off -site prog'ram; however, two are full professors and the 
otljer two are associate professors. OLLU has three full prpffessors 
teaching in th| alternative MSlV program, one associate professor, 
and one assistant prof^essor. Although superficially, there ; 

' ' ■ ' " '"V' 

seems- to be quite a bit of variety, all three, schools heavily 
coflunit senipf faculty to the program. Ift addition, only UTA 




states that the number b£ course offerings in the alternative 
MSW. progaram is fewer than t^i'o^e available to "students in the 
regular ori-camptis MSlf. progTanr;.; — - ^ * 

Academic advising for nhese students is provided^in both 
the UT and the UTA programs by both off campus and on campus 
faculty advisers, where -as in the OLLU program it is provided 
by the program director, who is also the assistant dean of the 
school* In terms of perception of the adequacy of instructional 
materials, library re sources,^ and academic advising, there is 
considerable variation between the schools. UT views all 
three' areas as in need o^ improvement, UTA views all three 
areas as adequate while OLLtiJ considers the academic advising 
and the availability of instructional materials as , more than 
adequate, and library Resources as adequate^ This dif ferentialH 
in resource adequacy perception^ may be a function of the 
length of time the programs have^ been *in operation however.- 

Course sequencing does , vary , at ^ill three schools between 
the full-time MSW and the p^^.rt-tiTne MSW programs. However; in* 
all the programs, students must complete the basic, foundation 
level courses before moving into the advanced courses. •UX offers 
only its i^nterpersonal helping sequence off site, although the 
addition of the administration/planning sequence is under 
discussion* At turth UTA and at OLLU,. students complete basic 
four 'at ion couj'ses off ^te,^md then come to. the, main campus 
for advanced courses. UT's mOdeJ.* differs substantially from 
this model, since no course work must be^^t^l^en^^ the Austin 
campus, and a complete progr_am is broug:ht tO the^l^Fa 
satellite location. > . - 




The table , below (Table II shows the variation in course' 
sequencing among the; schools. 



TABLE • II 



/ 



MSW Course Sequencing by Semester and by Program 



Unive;?sity o£ Texas -Austin 

Basic pj^naln^- o£ Behavior 
Basij2^Dynam. . of Behavior 

/ (organ-. § Comm.) 
S^c. Prob. and Soc, Wei/ 'fiolicy 
/Field Ins.. I . . , , 

Research Methods 
Field Inst, / - , 

Interp. Help* Methods- 
Res.- Sp. .Top. 

Prob. § Policy II \ * '■ 

Adv. Inter. Per. Methdds 

Sem.- in Interp. Help. 

Admin, Processes in In-ter. Prac. 

Field ,Ins. II . ' 

s|i^?H^!R!Jr. Help. ^ r 



University o£ Texas. Arlirigtoji 



Full 


Time 


Sem, 


I 


Seni. 


I 




T 

X 




T 
± 


Sem, 


II' 


Sem. 


II 






' Sem/ 


"III 


Seaf. 


III 


Sem. 


III 


Sei\. 


III 


Sem» 


III 


Sem. 


IV 


Sem. 


IV 



P^^ Time 



Sem. I 

^em. II 

Sem. I _ * 
Summer I (bwn . 

Seia. 'II § III) 
Seiv II 
Sem. Ill 
Sem. Ilf 
Summer II 

Sem. .1*V) 
Sem. IV' 
Summer' II 
Summer li 
Sem. IV - 



(post 



Sem. 
Sem. 



V- 
V 



/ 



Admin 
Policy 
HBSE 

Dir. Prac. 

Research 

HBSE 

Research 
Field . 



Sem. 
.iSero. 
§ei)T. 
Sem.. 
vSem. 
Sem. 
Sem, 
Sem. 



t 
I 
I 
.1 
I 

II 
II 
II 



Racism 



Sem. i;i 



Sem, III 
Sem. i 
Sem. I " / 
Se*i. Ill 
Sem* II 
Sem. II 
Sem. IV 
Summef (post 
. sem. II) 
Sem. I°V 



HBSE 
Policy 
Practice I 
Research 



At this point, the remainder of the course wor^c 
must be fcompleted in compliance with University 
residence requirements; the two programs merge 
Our Lady of the Lake University- V/orden S.teho'ol' 



Administration 



Som. 1 , - Sem. I 

Sem. I ^ Sem. I 

Sem. I ^- *S6m» II \ ' 

' Sem.* I Summer (pbst, 

Se/n. 113 
Senj. I ^ ' Sem. I 

At this^point, the remainder pf the required 
course work must be completed' in compliance with^ 
University residence requirements/ This students / 
are free, as are all students, to d6 their block;, 
field off-site, and to take two electiv^^ con?^ 
currently with the field (1000 hours yielding 
'•1-4 seme St er, hours , credit) . \ ^ '^M' :% 




" , -13- ' , . 

The field placement varies among the three programs, " -vVx;, 



and follows the model of t^he regular on-site MSV? program. OLLU..^*|^f, 
utilizes the block model while UT and UTA utilize both block -and^?^^'..,. 



concurrent field placement models in their alternative MSW i^r^i 
programs. The schools' alsg follow- the same policy with the ^ 



alternative MSW programs' in terms of field placement in an 
agency whei^e the student has been previously employed or is 



presently employed as the^r do with their regular om campus 
MSW program.. CLLU allows placement in agency of employment fox-^'j^. 




both groups; UTA generally does not for both groups ;^and UT 

allows one of the two placements in an employing or prior 

^ ^ . ^' ^^^-^ 

employing agency for both groups. ^ ' 

0 — — ^---^ 

All three schools utiljijs^irfie same methods to identify 

and specify tlieTlearning goals and objectives of the alternatiyei 




MSW students in their field placement's as are used in the 
regular MSW prograi^T^OLLU and UTA utilize individual written 
learning contracts developed by the school, the agency, and the J^>*^^C 
student, while UT sets the goals and objectives in all placements;;,.,;^ 
and utilizes individual learning contracts as well. 

Field placements in both programs are monitored in both 
prog^rams by a combination of^ telephone visits, mail, and field 
visits by faculty, with written feedback to the director of 
practicum. UTA evaluates fie Id' placements in both programs through 
at least two field visits per semester with written comment 
submitted to the Director of Field Instruction. Students at 
UT are monitored through attendance at field seminars while 
their alternative MSW program is monitored by thtee instructors 
who serve as faculty lias ions .responsible for holding three ^ 




on site evaluation conferences for each of two semesters ♦ 

"This serves the same purpcTse as the field semin^ars in the 

regular on site^ MSW program. 

Although students in the alternative MSW program at OLLU 

o 

are required to participate in on campus classes, however at 
neither UTA nor UT are they required to do so. Neither UTA nor* 
OLLU specifically plan any activities besides classes for the 
alternative MSW student? /while UT offers orientation, advisory 
board meetings and lectures by visiting professors for its alter 
rxative MSW program students,, UT may feel that the geographic 
distance from Austin of its El Paso satellite program and the 
fact^that alternative program MSW students do nol attend classes 
on the *^main campus at any time makes it necessary io enrich 
the educational opportunities for these students^ 

All three schools utilize the same gradiing system to 
evaluate students in both' programs and have formal policies 
requiring evaluation of classToom teaching in which the same 
evaluation procedure, formal student evaluation is utilized in 

both programs. In addition, UTA also utilizes a review within 

/ - 

sequence. All three schools consider theiy full time/ tenure 
track faculty very supportive of the alternative MSW program. 
SUMMARY ^ . '1 , ^ ' . 

All four Texas gradiiate schools of ^ocial work have at j 
least one type of part-time program as j^dentified by Leuenberger 
criteria. However, the University of H^^uston has only the / 
part-time on campus model which is virjfcually indistinguishable | , 
from the full time MSW program. In the other three schools, all 
of which have a part time satellite model program, admissions 
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criteria, course requirements, sequencing, faculty, advising, .^^^ 
and field practicum .are conducted in a fashion nearly identical 
to the ^regular on campus MSW program*,^ those interviewed ^jr^ 

believe that students attending the satellite programs can "f- 

>•'>' 

be assured of an education virtually identical with the one at 

' • ' • * 1.-/ 

the regular site^ and employers can be assured that the , t 'i-:] 

quality of education r^Qeived is similar to that of the regular / 

MSW program. * ' - ' 



6' 



\ 
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An .alternative MSW decree program is defined as one in which all or part of 
\ „ ^ ' . • ^ - 

the curWculum is offered to a specifically designated group of students (e.g., 

\ ' \^ * " - . • « ; € , , 

individuals with baccalailreate. degrees employed in human services, etc.) who are . - 

essentially separated at least for part of their studies, from other students ±n 

'> * ■ --V 

\ " * V - 

the regul^^ar full-tluite on-campus program. For the purpose of this study, alternan-?' 
tive programs are not those where part-time studeijts enroll in the regular on- ' 




V 



campus program and' take coursfes'^over an extended period of\time. 



Ql. According to the preceding definition, does your school offe'r an alternative:^! 
education program leading to the Master of Social Work, degree? ■ 

1.^ J Yes (Skip, to Q3) 

No .'(Go to Q2) 



2. 



Q2. Do you plan to implement an alternative MSW program,^ithin the next two 
years? ^ , , ' ' . ^ 

' , 1. _ 

'2. 



Yes (Go to Q2a) 




No Thank you. S Please 
* retuim this question- 
naire in the enclosed 
stamped self^^addressed 
, envelope V 



6fi 



Q2a. Excluding the field work Component, will students In. your alternative MSW 



program enroll 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Part-time 

Full-time . " * 
Full ind Part-time Combination if ' 
Don't^ know <■ 




Q2b. Excluding the field work component, will instruction in your alternative 



MSW program be provided 

r 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



, On-campus 
0ff-caiEpu3 I 
Both oil and off-campus 
Dcn^t knov " < 



Q2c* Excluding the fiefd work component > where will^the coursea-be taught In 
your alternative KSW program? (Circle all that apply) 

Regular on-qaiiq)us facilities 

2, ^^ff -campus learning centers 

^ (defined as^ sites* designate W 
by the school that prpyWe^ 
classroom spacfe as well bb 
' other basic services - e.gi 
admissions, advising., efc* - 
and are admli^lstratlvely' 
accountabie to thfe on-campus 
stt^ibol of social work^) 

Other unlversltles/coll€^g^s 



10^ 



3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 



Community colleges /junior 
colleges 



11 

12> 



High schools t social agenci^ss 
or other connunity facilities . 

Other 

bon*t know 



Q2d* Will the field work con5>onent in your alternative MSW program reqtilre a 

1. . 

3. 



Block placement 

"/. -.■ ■ 

_ Concurrent placement 



.14^* 
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- ♦ 



4. 



5. 



Either block or ooncurretit 
placement 

other; Please specify 



"Don't know 



TBASK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION, PLEASE RETURK THIS 
QUISTIpHHAIRE IN THE ENClOSEp STAMPED-SEI.# ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 



- 3 



Q3, How long has .your alternative MSW program been in operation? 

* ' \ ^ years 

Q4. Excluding the field work component > are students enrolled' in ypur 



17 r 18 



alternative MSW program 



1* 
2. 
3. 



Part-time 
Fullr-timc 

'Other: please specify 



Q5. Excluding the field work component, what kinds of teaching facilities 
are used in your alternative MSW program? (Check all that apply,*) 



19 •■^','p-'<r 



1; 
2. 



Regular on**campu8 university 20 .-^.i 
facilities 't^L 

Off-campus learning centers 21 's- 
(defined asi sites designated . ; <i/ 
by the school that provide ^ 
classrooM space as w^ll as ^ 
other basic services, e.gf 
admission, advis^ing, etc. and 
are adm£nistratively account- 
able to the on-canqpus school 
of social work*} ^ 



Of 



3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



Other universities /colleges 

GommuAit^ college/ junior 
college , 



High schools, social agenr 
cies, other qommunity 
facill^ties ' - 

other: please specify 



22 --^ 
23^ * 

24 A • 



25 



ERIC 



Q6. On the average ^ How m^y students are admitted each year to your alter-* , 



native MSW education program? 



Approximately 



students ^ 



26 - 28 \ > V 
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Q7. Do you have a sp^cific person adialnistrativel:^ responsible for your 

alternative MSW program? * 

♦ » 

2. 

Q7a. (Please indicate the p£rsons' title) 



I 

Yes (Gtf ta Q7a and 7b); 
No (Skip, to Q8) *' • 



Jo,: 



Title: 



(Go 'to Q7b) 



Q7b. Is the position full or part-time? 

ir 

. 2. 



Full-time 
Part-time 



✓ r • 
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Q8. Please indicate which of the following criteria you use in admitting 
& students to your tegular oja-campus and alternative MSW program. (Check 



all that apply) 



/ 



CRITERIA 
Do you use? 


REGULAR MSWPROGRAM 


ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 


Undergraduate grade 
point average 


Yes 


N° 31 


. / 
Yes^ // 

// ^ 


No 3g 


Miller Analogies Test 

if 


Yes 


'. «°32 




, No 35 


. Graduate Record Ex^m 


5- — 

. Yes 


No 33 


Yes ij 


NO40 


Faculty * Interviews 

, %t 


' Yes, 


No 3, 


-Yes / . 


No 


Reference Letters 


Yes 




Yes.f 




^ployment Experience 
in Social Agencies 


Yes 




•7 

Ye^ 


- Ko,43 


Other: Please Specify 


Yefi 

*** 


N° 37 


Yes 


N°44^ 



Q9*< After the first registration in your alternative 4ISW program, within how 
many years must a student complete all degree requlreaent&t 

years 
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QIO* Does your alternative MSW program *yequire students to be /in residence 
J/ - on the main campus at anytime during the program? '* 



1. ' • Yes 'CGo to *Q10a) 
2, 



No "^(.S\lp to-.§ll-) 



9'lOa. How many weeks'- :^esldence are^ required? 



weeks ^ 



Qll» Excluding- field work instructors how many person^ in the following 

categories are currently ^plqyed >y your school to teach courses in 



47 - 48 Ig;; 



ft- 

the regular MSW Program. (-Ple&se indicate whether the person is iull 4^^' - 

or part-ti^ef) ' . - ^ . » \ \ 



Fqll Time 
Indicate Nufeber 



Full Professors 

c 

Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 

instructors > 

•» ♦ 
Lecturers 

PhB/DSW Students 
Community Professionals 



Faculty from Other - 
Universities/ Colleges 



Other: Please Indicate 
Title: 




49 - 50 
55 - 56 '' 

61 - 62. 

67-68 



73 - 74 



* 

{ 



^ ' Part Tim^ 
Indicate Number 



^11-12 

*» 

. 17 - 18 . 
"23 - 24 



51 T- 52 
§3 - 54 

"57 - 58 
59 - 60 

63 - 64 
65 - 66 

.69' -- 70 
71 - 72 



•^5 ^ 76 
- 27 - .78 
1 -'3 

7-8 
- 10 

13 - 14 
-15-16 

■ 1>^^=-^ 

■ 21 - 22 



25 - 26 
2Z^^ 28 



4. 



ERIC 
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, Q12. How many persons in the/foliowing ca'tegorles^'liave taught or, vlll teach - 

M • . - '<'■"..■•.. "i ■ 

, one or more xourses in your alternative MSW Erogram, during the current 

1982/83 ,acadeinic year? ^ ' ^ ' • ■ " 



; 



4 



. \ Full Professors 

[ \^soclate Professors ) 

Asslstant^ Prof es§or^ 

Instructprs 

Lecturers 
, PhD/DSW Students » 



Coomunity Professional 




-37 3^ 



Facultj^from- 0tIv!r*'.Universiti"e8'/C6'lI 



, Otjier - Pieas.e Indicate 
Title: 



— 39 

^ 41 - 42;^ 
' 43 ^ 44i 



Q1.3. Is the number of cpurses that can- be selected by students in the alterna- ' 

tive MSW program / ' ' " , ' 

' — - ' ■ . . , * ' ' I " 

1) : More than those available to studet\,t8'"ln the regular oh-rcampus , W 

' • • MSW program / ^ . ' • , • . . . 

^) A^o"^ the sam?! as those available to students in the regular ' >> t 

on-campus MSlfpirogram . - » " 



3) 



I'ewer t>,ian those available to students In^^he regular on-campus 
JlSW^prograi^- - . " i . 



^Q14. Who provides academic ^idv'isicg 'to students enrolled in ycfbr alternative 
\ HiSW program? \ " . . ' 



1. 
4» 



On-campus faculty adv4.sor(s) - 
Off-campus faculty advlsotCs)' 
Both off and on<^lmpus faculty 
Other; Please Specify 




^ * » 



- 7 - 



i}15» ToH^hat extent are the'^ 



f olltowing resources adequate to meet the ^duca- . \ , . . 
tlpnal needs of the students "^enrolled rflSi your&altiernative liBW prog;Eam? , 



MQ^re than 
ntate 



Needs^ , 



Library /Resources , . 








Academic Advising 




r- 




Ayaiiabiiity of Instructional 
Ma trials (Audio-Vis\jal. 
equipment, etc.) 


L_ 







:Q16. 



What field work placement m6del is used 'in yqur regulgr on^campui^HSW 
program? - ' *a 



2*. 



Block Ylaceiient \' 
Concurrent PJt^oement 



3, ' \* Other; Please fepccif^ * 



Q17. 



What field work placement model is tised in 'your altetnative MSW program? 

'■ > ■ ■ • I ' • 

"i. Block Placement . 

/ - — . ■■ 

2.1 -^Concurrent »^laceaent 7 " ' 

' 3» Ot^ier: Please specify 

^ \ : 
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Q18. Are students in your regular on-campus IISW pro|ram permitted afield place- 



ment in an agency where th?y are either presently or have been previously. 



employed? 



\ 



/54 



v1 



1% 

^ TP" 



1. 

2. 
* < 
3. 



Ye§ 

• ' • - 

Generally not, but exceptions' 
ere isade ' 

No * • 



25 




- b - 



/ 



Q19* Are students in your' alternative MSW program permitted field placement 
in an agency where they are either prfesentl;^ or have ^een previously 



j{/ ^ / ^ ^ employftcf? 



1* 



2, 



Yes 



/Generally not> but except'ion^ 
are made 



Ko 



Q20* Wiat methods. are used in your regular oh-campus MSW program to identify v A/ 
and speci^y^ the learning goal6 and objectives, of ^students ^n -their . / . ? 



/ 



field placements? 



1. ^ ^ individual written learning 
^ contracts' ^deyelop^ed by the ^ 
school, agency and student 



It 



^ 2. 



3, 



The school sets the goals and 
objectives in all placements 

Other: iPlease specify 



Q21^ Areithe same methods used to identify and specify the learning goals and 
objectives of alternative MSW students in theij: field placement?* 

1. Yes (Go to Q2ia) 

2, : No (Skip to Q22) . 



Q21a# Please indicate how the methods are different,. ,^ 



